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SOME DEFECTS IN LANGUAGE WORK. 

Fora generation our educators, 
,zoing where even the great phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would not dare to tread, 
have advocated an essentially 
“practical” education, and, with 
an ultra-Spencerian tendency 
have relegated humanistic stud- 
ies to the shades, allowing them 
to be pleasurable to the few, 
helpful, in a minor degree, to 
lawyers and physicians, but use- 
less to the vast majority of man- 
kind. Even our own mother 
tongue, the wonderful product 
of many generations of various 
races and diverse languages, has 
been taught in a perfunctory 
manner with an almost criminal 
disregard of its origin and limit- 
less capabilities. 

It is often taught, as a means 
of correct expression, (heaven 
save the mark) both oral and 
written, but rarely is it taught 
as the clear, concise embodiment 
of thought. 

Mr. Spencer asserts that deco- 


ration precedes dress, but what 
are the tawdry colorings of the 
savage or the exquisite fashion- 
ings of a Parisian tailor if the 
body beneath be blighted or de- 
formed? Such adornments serve 
only to enhance, not to hide or 
beautify the misfortune that calls 
attention to itself. Yet our edu- 
cation too frequently permits us 
to accept the garnishment of 
verbiage as an equivalent for a 
divine thought, imperfectly con- 
ceived and immaturely brought 
to birth. With us the quanti- 
tative value of the impression is 
diminished as that of the expres- 
sion is exaggerated, with the ap- 
palling result that we are on a 
decline as a state and as a nation 
of original thinkers. 


What a travesty on language 
work is the study of English in 
our schools! If this seems an 
iconoclastic remark the results 
bear witness to its truth. 

Coming from the home circle 
or from theekindergarten to the 
primary school the child im- 
mediately perceives the stress 
laid upon reproduction work— 
orally at first—then, as the grace 
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of the vertical system is me- 
chanically acquired, in written 
language. The teacher has not 
avery clear idea of the import 
of reproduction. It may be a 
means of interesting the pupil or 
it may tend to cultivate the art 
of expression. In either case the 
mental processes, so long as the 
desired result is attained, are 
matters of secondary considera- 
tion. The child is supposed to 
have a mind picture—the high 
lights, the shadows are imma- 
terial, so are the processes of 
absorption and reflection. That 
inner synthesis that should be- 
come the foundation of thought 
power is totally neglected. 

The picture does very well so 
far as it goes, but it does not 
take the place of the percept. 
The child should not be left in 
such a state of mental chaos 
but should be trained to mentally 
express in his mother tongue, 
detinitely, concisely, Incidly, the 
idea that is in his mind. At this 
stage the oral and written ex- 
pressions are, in reality, a sec- 
ondary consideration. The idea 
and the words expressive of that 
idea should be inseparable or 
the thought-fog will grow more 
dense and darker until, later in 
life, vague-thinking and indefi- 
nite expression become the rule 
and not the exception, 

After a few years of instruc- 


tion in the art of reproduction 
the child is promoted to the use 
of a text book of the English 
language. He learns that each 
word, according to its usage, be- 
longs under one or another of 
the various parts of speech, and 
that, in every instance, each word 
bears a certain algebraic rela- 
tionship to the other words with 
which it is connected in the ex- 
pression of an idea. That he 
may the more readily grasp this 
syntaxical relationship he is 
taught the mysteries of the dia- 
gram, and, under a_ proficient 
teacher, with the slight assist- 
ance of what reasoning power he 
has left, he soon covers pages of 
note books and yards of black- 
board with words and straight 
lines in a labyrinthine confusion 
only equalled by the chaotic 
state of his own mind. This or- 
deal passed, he writes compo- 
sitions, corrects exercises in false 
syntax; and rhetoric with its 
figures and its grand finale on 
the art of poesy, terminates his 
study of English. He is turned 
out — grammarian, rhetorician, 
orator—without a solitary idea 
of the true functions of a lan- 
guage—the most potent, the most 
worthy of masterful study of any 
upon the face of the earth. 

The study of the English lan- 
guage in the average school is 
without regard to its true func- 
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tion. It does not develop, to any 
great extent, the power of ob- 
servation. 
of the reasoning faculties are 
ignored. As a memory strength- 
ener it occupies a modern posi- 
tion. It does not afford the op- 
portunities for discovery and 
research, so stimulating to the 
minds of the young. It fails ut- 
terly in its great mission—the 
extension of thought power with 
the capability of practically ap- 
plying that power, and it does 
not unlock the treasure house of 
the past by exhibiting the Eng- 
lish language in its true light as 
the child and the heritor of the 
ages. 

In the complexity of its origin 
the English language is unique. 
Each of its great triune sources 
has left upon it the ineffaceable 
characteristics of the parent 
tongue. Its etymology, its syn- 
tax, the very figures that adorn 
its use have been appropriated 
from almost forgotten races. 
How then can it ever be mastered 
without some knowlege of the 
springs whence it derives it be- 
ing? The anti-humanistic tend- 
ency, referred to at the begin- 
ning of this paper, is sapping the 
life-blood of our language and 
leaving in its place an impotent 
philological mummy. Until we 
return, in some degree at least, 
to older and and in part dis- 


Its uses, as a trainer) 


carded methods of education, this 
must continue to be the ease. 
The study of other languages in 
the advanced grades of grammar 
schools, and in high schools and 
academies will not remedy the 
evil. With us the study of Latin, 
Greek, French and German’ is 
commenced long after the nor- 
mal period for the natural ac- 
quisition of a foreign language. 
Especially is this the case with 
the study of Latin. Latin should 
go hand in hand with ele- 
mentary work in _ English, 
Through its medium the ob- 
scurity of our technical gram- 
mar would be lost in noonday 
light; through it that thought- 
power, that capability for rea- 
soning, so neglected in our pri- 
mary and secondary schools, 
would herald in a new era of in- 
tellectual progress; through it 
the innate grandeur of our na- 
tive tongue would burst as a 
revelation upon the mind of the 
student. 

And yet 1 would not advocate 
for the average student a return 
ines the humanistic diet of the 
| 


Elizabethan period. It is not 
necessary that the pupil should 
be able to read Ovid, Herodotus 
or the Old English chronicle. I 
would desire simply such a course 
of study as would give to the 
English language its proper rela- 
tive value in the curriculum of 
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the nineteenth century school— 
a position where it would afford 
to every educated man and wo- 
man the power to think, to rea- 
son, to express, with the strength 
of the Latin, the grace of the 
Greek and the conciseness of our 
homely Anglo-Saxon. 
X. Y. Z. 


THE ROYALISTS OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY PERIOD. 


When the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought it was doubtful 
if there was anyone in America 
who expected such a thing as a 
separation from Great Britain. 
But in the course of a year it 
was evident that the expecta- 
tions of at least a few prominent 
persons were changed. We base 
this conclusion on the fact that 
in less than one month after 
Richard Henry Lee’s famous mo- 
tion, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted and 
signed, Does this not go to 
prove that Mr. Lee was not the 
only one, and perhaps that he 
was not the first one to entertain 
the idea of absolving allegiance 
to the British crown? 

The Declaration was supported 
by all the colonies, yet there 
were those in the colonies who, 
though they were fully alive to 
the importance of demanding 
from the mother country, redress 


for existing and increasing griev- 
ances, were not prepared to re- 
nounce all allegiance to the 
crown. These were called Loyal- 
ists or Tories, of whom there 
were two classes, the active and 
the passive, both of which are 
again divided into two classes, 
the mercenary and the honest. 
Many of them took up arms for 
the king and remained loyal 
throughout the contest. Others, 
for the purpose of gain, and some 
to indulge in plunder and other 
low crimes, were active against 
the patriots, and their deeds were 
charged upon the Loyalist party. 
As a natural result the bitterest 
of hatred was engendered be- 
tween the two parties. The 
Whigs suffered dreadfully at the 
hands of the marauding Tories, 
and through the instrumentality 
of confiscation acts and other 
measures, the innocent Royalists 
were often punished for the 
crimes of the guilty. 

It is estimated that at least 
twenty thousand Tories took up 
arms for the king during the war. 
The first organizations were 
under Governors Dunmore and 
Martin. Others were under But- 
ler and Johnson in New York, 
and Ferguson at King’s Moun- 
tain. Besides these there were, 
throughout the colonies, twenty- 
nine or thirty regiments regu- 
larly officered and enrolled. 
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When peace came the animos- 
ity between the parties subsided 
in some degree and much‘ prop- 
erty was restored. The treaty 
provided that Congress should 
recommend to the several states 
the repeal of the confiscation 
acts and other measures that 
were oppressive to the Tories. 
Congress did so, but was not 
heeded. In retahation for this 
England refused to remove all 
her soldiers from American soil. 
Some of the troops, in fact, re- 
mained for several years. 

Some of the Loyalist officers 
were transferred to the regular 
army. Others, less fortunate, 
went with their military and 
civil companions into exile to 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, the Bahamas, Florida 
and to the British West Indies. 
Many, however, went to England 
where they often petitioned the 
government for relief. 

In 1782 a committee of Parlia- 
ment was appointed to attend to 
the claims of the Loyalists. By 
its decision in June, 1783, £48,- 
245 per annumn were distributed 
among 687 pensioners. So num- 
erous did the claimants fitally 
become that a permanent board 
of commissioners was appointed 
which lasted for seven years. 
In March, 1784, the number of 
claimants was 2,063, and the 
amount of property they claimed 


to have lost was £7,046,278, be- 
sides debts to the amount of £2,- 
354,183. In 1790 the whole matter 
was settled by an enactment of 
Parliament. On this final adjust- 
ment of the claims it seems 
that $15,000,000 were distributed 
among the Loyalists. 

Though England tried hard to 
keep her grasp of oppression and 
tyranny on the colonies, we must 
admit that her dealings with the 
Tories were extremely just and 
that they deserve the approval of 
all candid minds. 

EK. A. Niezson. 


NEEDED. 


The great need of the library 
to-day is a working department 
of historical reference. Within 
the past two years practical ad- 
ditions have been made in every 
other line of study, but the field 
of history has been ignored. 

The class of 97 founded the 
Library of Philosophy, to-day 
valued at $300. The Library of 
Theology, founded by ’98, is in- 
creasing gradually. Already the 
class of 1900 takes pride in esti- 
mating the shelves of standard 
fiction that its laudable efforts 
will fill. The Maria Leland Li- 
brary, founded by Warren F. 
Smith, of California, has added a 
thousand rare volumes, princi- 
pally of use to the scientific de- 
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partments. Last year the classin 
United States history added the 
works of Parkman and Fiske for 
the benefit of history A and A, 1. 
Now who will volunteer to do 
sometbing for the sixty students 
of general history? 


THE STUDY OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 


Phat the change of time de- 
voted to the study of United 
States history in the high school, 
from one semester to one year 
was not only warranted but im- 
perative, the results of this year’s 
work has amply demonstrated. 
The Brigham Young Academy is 
almost alone in that it does not 
require the United States history 
of the eighth grade as a condition 
of entrance to the normal depart- 
ment. A knowledge of the sub- 
ject is, however, presupposed. 
’ Hence when students seek ad- 
vanced credit in history A, on 
the ground of district school cer- 
tificates, they are invariably re- 
fused. 

Some knowledge of United 
States history is necessary to en- 
ter course A. The function of 
the district school has been to 
impart a few facts and dates, but 
the pupil has never learned to 
study history, to glean the salient 
truths from the mass of non- 
essentials that bury them. The 


immature mind cannot do this; 
nor will one semester or an en- 
tire year’s work prove sufficient 
for exhaustive research. 

Let us take, for examples, the 
eight fundamental principles of 
American history, as laid down 
by Dr. Hart, of Harvard: 

1.—No nation has a_ history 
disconnected from that of the 
rest of the world: the United 
States is closely related, in point 
of time, with previous ages; in 
point of space with other civilized 
countries. 

2.—Institutions are a growth 
and not a creation: the Consti- 
tution of the United States itself 
is constantly changing with the 
changes in public opinion. 

3.—Our institutions are Teu- 
tonic in origin: they have come 
to us through English institu- 
tions. 

4.—The growth of our institu- 
tions has been from local to cen- 
tral: the general government 
can, therefore, be understood 
only in the light of the early 
history of the country, 

5.—The principle of union is 
of slow growth in America: the 
Constitution was formed from 
necessity not from preference. 

6.—Under a federal form of 
government there must inevi- 
tably be a perpetual contest of 
authority between the states and 
the general government: hence 
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the two opposing doctrines of 


statesrights and of nationality. 

7—National political parties 
naturally appeal to the federal 
principle when in power, and to 
the local principle when out of 
power, 

$8.—When parties become dis- 
tinctly sectional, a trial 
strength between a part of the 
states and the general govern- 
ment must come sooner or later. 

It is obvious that the teacher, 
who concentrates his efforts upon 
the development of these ideas 
and correlates about them the 
events that make history, has 
little use for the ordinary text 
book. He must impart instruc- 
tion throrgh lecture and quiz. 
The student must nse note book 
and library. The topic, not the 
page, is the unit of measure- 
ment. Hence the pupil learns to 
search, to cull, to exhaust the 
resources at his command. Con- 
_ stantly recurring series of causes 
and effects develop his reasoning 
powers. The verbal memory is 
allowed to take care of itself. 
There is no cramming of abstruse 


of 
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pleasure as does the location of a 
new asteroid to an ardent as- 
tronomer. 

This brief statement will make 
apparent the reason why ad- 
vanced credit cannot be given 
for eighth grade work. Students 
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who desire to take history B and» 
the college courses (1, 2, 3, 4) will: 


find that the year’s course in 
history A and A, 1 will enable 
them to do better, more intelli- 
gent and more exhaustive work 
in the general and _ special 
courses, not because they have 
learned more about the United 
States, but because they have 
learned to seek out, to investi- 
gate, to reason for themselves. 


LIVING LANGUAGES. 


Teaching modern languages. 
by the old routine, has made 
them dead languages, and stu- 
dents have gnawed away on the 
dry bones of declensions and con- 
jugations, acquiring nothing of 
the life and genius of the lan- 
guage. 

A modern language is alive, is 


facts and unimportant dates—jfull of living idioms, and if the 


the bugbear of the novice in 
history. By rational means and 
along definite lines the old dis- 
taste for historical work gives 
place to enthusiasm in research 
and a new principle evolved by 
the student gives him as much 


pupil is to feel this life, both 
teacher and student should make 
abundant use of it in the class- 
room. 

It is not simply a script to be 
read, but a tongue to be spoken 
and written. The start can and 
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should be made on the first day. 


Ina few weeks all explanations 
can be given in the new tongue 
without the aid of English. By 
that time the students should 
ask all questions in it. They will 
not have, at first, a complete and 
well-defined conception of the 
words used, but suppose they do 
not; let them be wide awake, 
guess a little as to the meaning, 
then the faculties will be on the 
alert, the lesson will be attrac- 
tive and interesting, and the 
new idiom becomes a living thing 
full of thought and feeling. The 
student then thinks and feels the 
language. He acquires more than 
a mere knowledge about it, he 
forms an acquaintance with it. 
In other words he learns the 
language and not simply some- 
thing about it. 

Let us see if the advantage of 
using the foreign tongue in the 
class-room, can be illustrated. 
By the old routine the class 
hears only the fifteen or twenty 
sentences, for translation, in the 
lesson. 

Suppose each sentence con- 
tains twelve words, the product 
is two hundred and, forty words. 
These are both written and read, 
which is equivalent to twice two 
hundred and forty or four hun- 
dred and eighty words for one 
lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the Eng- 


lish be not spoken, the class will 
hear at least one hundred words 
each minute the teacher oc- 
cupies in giving instructions or 
explanations. Five minutes thus 
occupied will give tive hundred 
words. 

Again, suppose instead of 
twenty disconnected sentences, 
the class is given an interesting 
anecdote or story of one page to 
study. This lesson will contain 
some three hundred words. It is 
read in the class; two or more 
relate it orally, and then it be- 
comes a topic for conversation. 
The words would be repeated at 
least four or five times, making 
about fifteen hundred words in 
this lesson alone, all spoken in 
the foreign tongue. 

A reading lesson of four pages 
from some easy text, completes 
the recitation, thus giving drill 
in the pronunciation of some 
twelve hundred additional words, 
This makes a total, therefore, of 
from three thousand to thirty- 
five hundred words in every reci- 
tation, as against three hundred 
words by the old routine. 

lf there is any reason to set 
forth why we cannot make 
three times the progress by this 
method, I should be pleased to 


learn of it. 
O. W. AnpExin, 


StupEnts, subscribe for Tux 
Waits anp Buus. 


SPARTAN EDUCATION. 


The Spartans were accustomed 
to send their children to the pub- 
lie tables as to schools of tem- 
perance. Here they were in- 
structed in state affairs by listen- 
ing to experienced statesmen; 
here they learned to converse 
agreeably, joke and jest without 
insulting each other, and take 
hard words without ill-humor. 
It was customary for the oldest 
man in the company to say to 
each boy, as he came in, (point- 
ing to the door): “Through this 
no words go out.” 

Artificial light was forbidden 
to all, so the children had no 
fear of the dark nor of ghosts. 
As the laws were not written the 
young men had to commit the 
entire code of Lycurgus to mem- 
ory. This was the intellectual 
part of their education. There 
was hardly any difference in the 
training of the boys and the 
training of the girls at Sparta. 
The girls had to exercise them- 
selves in running, wrestling, 
quoit-throwing and casting the 
dart. Both young men and maid- 
ens went without clothing in 
the processions. The women of 
Lacedaemon became so strong- 
bodied and strong-minded that 
when a foreign lady remarked to 
Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, that 
the women of Lacedaemon were 


the only women in the world 
who could rule the men, “With 
good reason,” she answered, “For 
we are the only women who bear 
men.” Old bachelors and old 
maids were abhorred in Sparta. 

Puny or misshapen children 
were exposed on Mt. Taygetus, 
and new-born infants were 
bathed in wine, from a notion 
that epileptic or diseased chil- 
dren faint and waste away after 
such a bath, while those of vigor- 
ous habits acquire the strength, 
temper and pliancy of steel from 
the juice of the grape. The 
nurses were exceedingly intelli- 
gent. They did not swaddle the 
babes, but let them grow up free 
and unconstrained. These Spar- 
tan nurses were in great demand 
in the other states of Greece and 
even in Italy. 

The close-clipped, naked little 
Spartan boys knew very little 
about reading and writing, their 
main education, from the age of 
seven—when they were taken 
away from their parents—being 
how to endure pain and priva- 
tion, and how to conquer in bat- 
tle. Sparta was the first grand 
kindergarten of which we have 
any knowledge; a magnificent 
school for athletic sports, simple 
object teaching and teaching by 
example, and for ascertaining 
whether a boy was a coward or 
a manly fellow. Their hard, dry 
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little carcasses were almost un- 
acquainted with the use of baths; 
their rush beds were among the 
tules on the banks of the Eurotas, 
and they sprinkled them with 
thistle-down to make them 
warmer. The old men watched 
the younger continually, en- 
couraged them in their contests 
of wit, humor and strength, and 
applauded them when they stole. 

As they grew toward manhood 
they had captains over their sev- 
eral companies. These sent the 
eldest of them to fetch wood, and 
the weaker to gather salads and 
herbs, and the latter, they must 
either go without or steal. If 
they were caught in the act they 
were flogged unmercifully, be- 
cause they had stolen so ill or 
awkwardly. They stole all the 
meat that they could lay their 
hands on.’ So seriously did the 
Lacedaemonian lads go about 
their stealing, that a youth, hay- 
ing stolen a fox and hid it under 
his coat, suffered it to tear out 
his bowels with it’s teeth and 
claws and died on the spot 
rather than let it be seen! Eye- 
witnesses told of having seen 
Lacedaemonian youths whipped 
to death at the altar of Diana 
Orthia. 

The suppers of the Spartan 
boys were often turned into a 
sort of moral “quiz clubs,” for 
when, after supper, one of the 


lads was bidden to sing a song, 
the Iren, or undermaster, would 
ask another: “Who is the best 
man in the city?” or “What do 
you think of such-and-such an 
action?” They were thus taught 
to think, to pass right judgments 
on men and things, and to inform 
themselves of the abilities and 
defects of their countrymen. 
They must have their answers 
always ready, or they would be 
looked upon as dull and careless. 
But the beauty of the answers 
was that they must be in as 
few words and comprehensive as 
might be—laconic, in short, for 
the speech of the people of La- 
conia became so terse and full 
of meaning that this word was 
coined to characterize it. The 
children were taught from the 
beginning to feel the value of 
words as men never felt it be- 
fore. They thus, by their habit 
of long silence and their custom 
of breaking it only when they 
had something to say that was 
really worth saying, acquired 
ease in giving just and senten- 
tious answers. 

Much attention was paid to 
music among the boys, and the 
Spartan heroes always marched 
into battle singing a triumphant 
hymn. By and by, the world ad- 
vanced beyond the age of muscu- 
lar force, and to-day Spartan 
education is only an episode in 
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the evolution of the science of 
pedagogics, 
ADAPTED. 


STUDY OF GRAMMAR, 


In this utilitarian age, the stu- 
dent is likely to ask, “Of what 
use is the study to me and how 
much effort will it cost? Does its 
worth lie in the discipline it 
gives the mind or is its great- 
est value in the information 
gained?” 

We cannot well get the infor- 
mation without getting some 
mental discipline. No one can 
deny that a person, who has 
mastered a foreign language, is 
better qualified to meet the dif- 
ficulties of any other study. The 
information gained can be ap- 
plied in many ways, and es- 
pecially in the improvement in 
the use of one’s mother tongue. 

To the normal student, the 
German language is especially 
valuable, as for several centuries 
Germany has been the leading 
nation in educational matters, 
and much of the best literature 
the world has produced is writ- 
ten in the German language. 

To the Latter-day Saints the 
German language has another 
value, as the gospel is to be 
preached to millions who speak 
no other language. Many of our 
young men go on missions to 


Germany without any knowledge 
of the language, and at least 
six months is required to master 
it sufficiently to converse with 
the people. 

Even if a person devotes his 
whole time to the language for a 
short period, it will not erystal- 
ize. Two hours each day for five 
days, devoted to the study will, 
produce better results than ten 
hours devoted to it in one day, 

It is comparatively easy to 
learn to read German and the 
spelling is not difficult, as there 
are very few silent letters, but 
the grammar is not so easily 
mastered. The English student 
finds it more difficult because 
the conditions in his language 
are just the reverse. 

The difficulties in the pronun- 
ciation of German have been 
overdrawn. Our students have 
very little difficulty with that 
part of the study. If the language 
is used in conversation from the 
beginning the student thinks Ger- 
man and is soon hopeful enough 
to say, “Uebung macht den 
| Meister.” 


J.T. Miuurr. 


DEMAND FOR SPANISH. 
There is a demand to-day in 
the Latin-American republics for 
educated men who, with business 
ability, can control a little capi- 
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tal. Men are, however, more im- 
portant than money. The old 
Mexican spirit of national jeal- 
ousy is almost extinct, and in 
mining, railroading, farming and 
manufacturing the citizens of 
the United States, with Yankee 
pluck and perseverance, hold the 
destinies of the south land. Es- 
_ pecially is this true in Guatemala 
and Costa Rica. Our own people 
have flourishing colonies in Chi- 
huahua, and there is plenty of 
room and every advantage for 
thousands more of the Latter- 
day Saints on the table land that 
in so many ways resembles our 
own mountain home. 

The difficulty of acquiring a 
new language militates, to some 
extent, against the development 
of Mexico by Americans, but this 
could be obviated if our young 
men and young ladies would de- 
vote more time to the study of 
Spanish. This is the most easily 
acquired of all the romance lan- 
guages, and is of more practical 
importance to our people than 
are either French or German. 
While it is too late to change 
courses this semester, we should 
make an effort next year in the 
direction of well-attended classes 
in the Spanish language and lit- 
erature. 


ADVERTISE in Toe WuitE AND 
Buu, it is a good advertising 
medium. 


THE HISTORY CLASSES, 


Pedagogics and theory require 
a comprehensive course in gen- 
eral history as preparation for 
good, systematic work. History 
is also the foundation of litera- 
ture and of political science. An 
average of sixty students per 
year take history A, ten take 
history 1, the same number his- 
tory 2, and about twenty take 
history 3. 

In United States history an 
average of eighty students take 
history A and A, 1; eight are tak- 
ing A, 2 and about twenty stu- 
dents are doing special historical 
work in connection with political 
economy. 


TWO REFORMERS. 

The class in ecclesiastical his- 
tory has spent a week in study- 
ing the lives and works of 
Reuchlin and Erasmus, consider- 
ing them in the light of the 
great reformers before the Ref- 
ormation. What these men did 
for the Reformation, they did for 
the studies of the humanities, 
and the educational world is in- 
debted to them more than to 
any other two men in that period 
known as the “ Revival of Learn- 
ing.” 

Reuchlin especially affected 
the study of Hebrew and gave to 
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the world the Old Testament in 
the original. Erasmus, on the 
other hand, devoted himself to 
the Greek language and pub- 
lished the New Testament in its 
original. Their life-work was 
entirely for the learned. Luther, 
Calvin and Melancthon gave to 
the common people that which 
they had gleaned from these great 
theological professors. Reuchlin 
was a leader as well as a scholar. 
He had the courage of his eon- 
victions, and hailed the advent 
of the Reformation with de- 
light. But his great contempo- 
rary (Erasmus) was of a more 
timid nature. He feared the days 
of change and trouble that he 
saw must come ere the church 
could be purified. So he allowed 
his voice to become silent, his 
hands idle. Still the work rolled 
on in spite of him, and to-day 
we forget the good that he might 
have accomplished in the good 
that he was the instrument in 
God’s hands of bringing about. 
N.L. A. 


Even more wonderful than 
Constantine’s great feat in build- 
ing the city that perpetuates his 
name, is the tale of the building 
of Ez-Zahra, which Kalif Abd-er- 
Rahman ILI built as a suburb of 
Cordova. In accordance with the 
request of one of his wives, Ez- 
Zahra (meaning the fairest) he 


founded a city at the foot of the 
mountain called the “ Hill of the 
Bride,” 

Every year he spent a third of 
his revenues upon it, and this 
continued for forty years. Ten 
thousand workmen labored daily, 
and six thousand blocks of stone 
were cut and polished every day. 
Three thousand beasts of burden 
were daily used to carry the ma- 
terials to the spot, and four thou- 
sand columns were set up. There 
were fifteen thousand doors 
coated with iron or polished 
brass. The hall of the Kalif’s 
had a roof and walls of marble 
and gold, and in it was a wonder- 
ful sculptured fountain. In the 
midst of the hall-was a pond of 
quicksilver; at either side were 
eight doors set in ivory and 
ebony, and adorned with pre- 
cious stones. When the sun shone 
through these doors, and the 
quicksilver lake was set quiver- 
ing, the whole room was filled 
with flashes like lightning, and 
the courtiers would cover their 
dazzled eyes. 

When the palace or city 
was completed there were over 
thirty thousand servants em- 
ployed within its walls. Moorish 
bistorians tell us that the daily 
allowance of meat was twenty- 
six thousand pounds, exclusive of 
fowls and fish, and the daily al- 
lowance of bread for fish in the 


pond of Ez-Zahra was twelve 
thousand loaves. C. DLN. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

No matrer what other quali- 
ties a successful man may lack, 
persistency, a dogged determina- 
tion to succeed at all hazards, is 
always present. He may lack 
education, culture, polish; he 
may have many weaknesses and 
peculiarities, but, in the suecess- 
ful man, persistency is never ab- 
sent. No matter how hostile his 
surroundings, no matter who or 
what opposes him, or what dis- 
couragements overtake him, he 
always persists. He is not afraid 
of hard work. Opposition does 
not discourage, or drudgery dis- 
gust him. He may lose his 
money, his friends, even his 
health; but no matter what 
comes or goes he always persists. 
He could as easily stop breath- 
ing as stop plodding. It isa mt 
of his nature. 


It is not so much brilliancy of 


_|intellect, a liberal education, fer- 


tility of resources or congeniality 
of surroundings as persistency of 
effort, constancy of purpose, and 


.|unconquerable resolution to get 


on in the world, that make a 
man successful. 

Furthermore, persistency gives 
confidence credit. It is the poor 
man’s capital. Everybody be- 
lieves in the man who persists. 
He may meet with great reverses, 
may even fail in business, but 
everyone believes that he will 
ultimately triumph, because they 
know there is no such thing as 
keeping him down. The great 
question the world asks a man is 
not has he capital, or has he 
friends, but has he persistence? 
Does he keep at it? Does he stick 
to his aim with a determination 
which knows no retreat? Even 
a man with small ability will 
often succeed if he has this dog- 
ged persistence, where a genius 


without it would fail. Persist- 
ence, wedded to character, is the 
key to success in life. Money, 
influence, position are as noth- 
ing compared with brains, prin- 


ciple, energy aud perseverance, 
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CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUDIUS REx. 


SINCE the last issue, school has been 
conspicuous for its monotony. 


R. Leo (student of philosophy ).— 
‘‘Ovena, have you found anything good 
on Bacon?’’ Mr. Hoyt (not identified 
with the philosophical class ).—‘‘I have.”’ 
R. Leo.—‘* What?’? Mr. Hoyt.—‘‘ Mus- 
tard.’’ R. Leo was satisfied. 


SUB-FRESHMAN (to student of physics). 
—'‘‘How do you get the oil in them thar 
lamps in the college hall?’’ Student.— 
‘“Why, simple enough. There’s a man 
down at the factory who pours the oil in 
a receptacle and it is transmitted along 
the wire to the lamps in college hall.”’ 
Sub-Freshman.—‘‘ By jingo, if that ain’t 
as wonderful as sending letters over the 
telegraph wire. °’ 


DESPITE the fact that the Bible is nota 
myth, some of its characters are thought 
of as mythical, perhaps their names have 
something to do with it. This is illus- 
trated by the following: Prof. Wolfe.— 
‘*Mr. Dyches, will you please name the 
three fates.’’ Mr. Dyches (with a confi- 
dent air).—‘*Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego.’’ The professor marked him 
100 per cent. for his knowledge of 
Biblical history. 


Is dancing an absolute necessity? We 
submit a fellow student’s argument on 
this question as ours. Said he, ‘‘Do I 
think dancing necessary? Certainly I do. 
Not only is it a means of physical 
culture and an enjoyable passtime, but I 
hold it an absolute necessity for the 
preservation of life. We students are 
housed. up week in and week out, until we 
feel like we cannot contain ourselves— 
and what is the result? Why we turn our- 
selves loose when we're asleep, and let 
me assure you my bed-fellow must have 
some dancing to kick the energy out of 
those inferior appendages, or else pay 
my funeral expenses. Yes, I say to Prof. 


Swenson: 


‘On with the dance, 
Let joy be unconfined, 


When youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying 


feet.’’’ 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT == 


Dress Goods, 


Ladies’ and 


Trimmings, Childrens’ 
Ladies’ and Shoes, 
Childrens’ Gloves, 
Underwear, Hose and 
Ladies’ and Mittens, 
Misses’ Jackets, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 
IF YOU WANT Jem 


White Shirts, Shoes, 
Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
Colored Cutts, Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Ete. Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


They are Reliable. 
Always the Latest Styles. 


Always the Lowest Prices. 
14 CBNTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


Diamonds and Fine Patches ~s 


GR — Fevelrp, Silverware, Eic. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 
at al! times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE. 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY HANNAH GROVER. 


‘*STupy the art of life if you would lay 
up fortunes for your children.’’—PRoOF. 
BRIMHALL. 


UPON the students depends the success 
of our journal, therefore, come forward 
and subscribe for it. 


SCIENTIFIC education is worth any- 
thing and is of vital importance only 
when its actions, powers, and means have 
become firm and steady habits. 


OUR classmate, S. A. Harris, who has 
been teaching at Joseph City, has been 
obliged to discontinue his school work 
because of ill-health. His classmates 
hope he will soon be able to again resume 
his duties. 


WE are sorry to lose the companion- 
ship of two of our best classmates, Miss 
Emma Ramsey and Mark Robinson, who 
have gone to Salt Lake to receive addi- 
tional training in music. We all join in 
wishing them success. 


‘““THE higher culture rises, the more 
honorable is labor.’’ ‘‘He to whom life 
offers earnest work, interspersed with 
joyous holidays for recreation, will feel 
no ennui, and will not easily fall into pes- 
simestic views or despair.’’—SPENCER. 


AT least one young man was interested 
in the information in regard to Canada, 
given by Mrs. Z. Y. Card. The signal 
for the close of devotional exercises had 
hardly been given when Mr. C 
sought the lady for full particulars. 
Will he go alone? 


THOUGH the class of 1901 is few in 
numbers, it has already gained distine- 
tion of considerable moment. Three of 
its members are now engaged as teachers 
in their great Alma Mater; Miss Whit- 
taker, in the domestic science depart- 
ment, Miss Higgs, in the primary school, 
and Miss Ollarton, in the Beaver Branch. 


oorey .& CO Jood, 


Giotbiers 
agd “uenmisbers. 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wear and Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 


OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
* FOR THE PRICES. + 


WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 
Trunks 
and 


Valises. 
OUR MOTTO: 


“Low Prices, One Price to All. 
Courteous T'reatment.” 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


You Need Shoes “ZV 
THAT HAVE 
STYLE, 


FIT 
AND 


DURABILITY 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES, 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE. STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


MeGOARD BROS. 


Go TOoS==> 


GEORGE GHOULES, # 


To have your Shoes Mude or 
Repaired. Good Leather and © 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. : 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS, 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 
"——~——- PROVO GITY, UTAH. 
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CLASS OF 1902, 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


Ir there is ever a time that we are 
pleased to see Mr. Editor, it is when he 
calls at our desk with a serious and de- 
termined leok on his face to remind us 
that **items must be in.’’ 


ELDER REYNOLDS’ lectures seem to have 
a very soothing effect on some students. 
Ida’s eyes were seen drooping last Mon- 
day morning during a very interesting 
lecture. For further particulars enquire 
of the O. A. Ki 


THE 1902’s have been unjustly accused 
of being unsociable, or, as some may 
term it, ‘*one-sided.’’ Yes, we admit that 
we do not parade our sociability in the 
halls or in the Commercial College as 
many of. our accusers do. We feel that 
we are perfectly adequate to. bear the cen- 
sure, but we will reserve our judgment. 


STUDENT.—‘* Mr. Shoemaker, have you 
a pair of pinchers you would please loan 
me? Iam going to attend the Academy 
party which will be given in room D.”’ 
Shoemaker.—‘* What do you take pinch- 
ers to a party for?’’ Student.-+'* Why, I 
don’t care about carrying, for eight or 
nine blocks, after 12 o’clock at night, my 
shoes full of kindling wood that belongs 
to room D. 


THE Commercials are in a dilemma: 
their books cannot be balanced. The 


cause attributed to this great misfortune, | 


by them, is, ‘‘A day lost can never be 
regained.’’ The loss, however, can be 
easily accounted for when we think for 
a moment of Mr. Day’s ambition. His 
countenance speaks these old lines: 


‘The heights of great men reached and 
kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 


A MAN with an open mind can never 
become narrow and rigid, for he hath 


within him the principle of growth. He is 
like a plant, rejoicing in the invigorating 
influences of fresh air, sunshine and dew, 
developing healthfully and shedding its 
beauty and fragrance on all around. His 
education is never ended, for he is 
eagerly learning from every source and 
using all possibilities of gathering knowl- 
edge. The views he has formed, and the 
truths he has embraced, are never held 
with that narrow tenacity which holds 
them back from all frank and free dis- 
cussion. He is not afraid of putting them 
to any test, assured that if they are true 
they will stand the trial, and if not he 
can no longer uphold them. 


Don’t Forget___.{> 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Go. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


BUT BEST LINE OF BAGSTER ‘BIBLES. 


UP TO DATE _—<_ 


fa BARBERING, 
J. W. SCOTT, 


THE ARTIST, 


ateeialg 


Siudies, 

Gube Pains, 
Moist Colors. 
Paper, 
Canvas, 
SNOW & Stretchers, 


YOUNG, €Eic. 


he Faint People. 
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CLASS OF 1903, 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


‘*To know that which before us lies in 
daily life, is the prime wisdom. ’’--MILTON 


WE welcome the old members back to 
our class, and invite them to attend our 
meetings. 


‘*TO persevere in one’s duty, and to be 
silent is the best answer to calumny. ’’— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


SLOCUM (the day after the party ).— 
‘*Wake up sleepy, what are you dream- 
ing about?’’ Sleepy.—-‘‘I was just going 
to the land of Nod to find out where Cain 
got his wife. ’’ 


MR. KARL HOPKINS, one of the leading 
members of our class, has been obliged 
to discontinue school on account of sick- 
ness. We are in hopes that he will soon 
be with us once more. 


LYTTON gave voice to a great truth 
when he said, ‘* Fine natures are like fine 
poems; a glance at the first two lines suf- 
fices for a guess into the beauty that 
waits for you if you read on.”’ 


SOBERNESS (just as he was going to 
bed ).—-‘‘ Which side of the bed do you 
sleep on parde?’’? Smarty.--‘‘Why, I 
usually sleep on the top side.’’ Sober- 
ness.—‘‘Well, I am glad of that. T never 
could sleep well with a rogue under the 
bed *’ 


FIRST STUDENT.—‘‘ Miss B paid 
you a compliment the other day.’’ Sec- 
ond Student.—-‘‘I did not know Miss 


B——— knew me even; how did she hap- 
pen to pay me a compliment?’’ First Stu- 
dent.—‘‘I guess it’s because she didn’t 
know you.”’ 


SOME of the students seem to have 
changed the good old adage which reads, 
‘‘ With all thy getting, get a good under- 
standing,’’ to read, ‘‘With all thy get- 
ting, get a good night’s rest.’’ Also the 
old maxim, ‘‘Never put off until to-mor- 


row what you can do to-day,’’ has been 
changed to read, ‘‘ Never do to-day what 
you can put off until to-morrow.’”’ 


ao Bo 


Niles. i. 3. 
For the )ost Siplish and Cheapest 
KNats in Gown. She is thea 


LEADING 


MILLINER:. 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


Provo 
Steam Laundry, 


J. N. GULICK, PROPRIETOR. 
Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


BUILDING. 


Mm. M. WARNER, ®. DB. HOUTZ, 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13.14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 


PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH, 
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CLASS OF 1904, 


BY H. MERRILL, 


ON account of our editor being absent 
we had no items in the last paper. We 
will try not to have this happen again. 


WE were all pleased to have Bro. 
Maeser with us again. Students, let us 
try to follow his example both in word 
and action. 


COMMERCIAL Boy.—‘‘Look how soft 
my hands are: I sleep with my gloves 
on.’’ 1904 Girl.—‘‘Do you sleep with your 
hat on too?’’ 


GEORGE LAURENCE, one of our indus- 
trious students, left for his home, in 
Idaho, the other day. He has been called 
on a mission. We all join in wishing 
him a pleasant journey. 


Mrs. DOLITTLE.—‘‘ John, if I should 
die how long would you promise to 
remain single?’’ ‘‘Mr. Dolittle (cau- 
tiously ).—‘* What is the shortest length 
of time you will consider an induce- 
ment? *’ 


A GENTLEMAN applied for a boy, and 
nearly fifty applicants presented them- 
selves in answer. Out of the whole num- 
ber he selected one and dismissed the 
rest. ‘‘I should like to know,” said a 
friend, ‘‘on what ground you selected 
that boy, who had not a single recom- 
mendation.” ‘You are mistaken,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘he has a great many. 
He wiped his feet and closed the door 
after him, showing that he was careful. 
He gave his seat instantly to that lame 
old man, showing that he was thoughtful 
and kindly. He took off his cap when he 
came in, and answered my questions 
promptly, showing that he was gentle- 
manly. He picked up the book which I 
had purposely laid on the floor, and re- 
placed it upon the table, and he quietly 
awaited his turn instead of pushing and 
crowding, showing that he was honorable 
and orderly. When I talked to him I 
noticed that his clothes were brushed, and 


his hair in order; when he wrote his name 
I noticed that his finger nails were 
clean. Don’t you call these things letters 
of recommendation? I do.”—Christian 
Standard. 


Ladies are invited 


to call at 
Miss Stickney’s 
ON J STREET. » 


To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 
Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


BOOK AND 
BRIEF WORK 
As It Should be Done, 


Established “What is 
1890. é 2 Worth 
he > Doing, is 
P. 0. Box zx LT PIS Wort 
Ne =~ 


wn. P. SILVER, 
The Printer, 


UNDER BOOREY & WOOD. PROVO, UTAH. 


THE ecw 
Aeademy Store, 


~ 


FOoOReeom 


Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 

Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


BY BERT MILLER. 


UPON the foot-ball field ye lad, 

With energy doth kick a goal, 

And then at home kicks twice as hard, 
When told to hustle in some coal. 


NEVER bear more than one kind of 
trouble at a time. Some people bear 
three kinds; all they have had, all they 
now have, and all they expect to have. 


NORMAL.—‘*Did you get all of Reyn- 
olds’ lecture Bro. ??? Commercial. — 
‘Yes, did you?’’ Normal.—'‘'No, I got 
to where Jeroboam crossed the flood and 
had to stop.”’ 


IF there were to be an eleventh com- 
mandment and the commercial student 
was asked to construct it, it would doubt- 
less read something like this: ‘'Thou 
shalt not expectorate on the floor.”’ 


BUSINESS practice has started and is 
now going again at full force. There are 
twelve’ students 
mission business practice. If you will 
come into rooms 6 and 7 from 1 to 3 
o’clock, you will see that all the students, 
taking this course, are prospering. 


JUDGE S —'* What does diminish- 
ing returns in agriculture mean?’’ Nor- 
mal.—‘t Now suppose you ship a bill of! 


wheat to Kansas City, and_ before 
reaches there the price of wheat falls and 
your agent remits about one-third of 
what you expected, it would be diminish- 
ing returns. ’’ 


A STRANGER went into a barber shop, 
and, while waiting for his turn picked up 
a paper, THE WHITE AND BLUE. 
read it he seemed to be very well pleased 
unti] he came to the page where he saw 
the name ‘‘Claude Rex,’’ editor. Impos- 
sible! impossible! he exclaimed, ‘‘I used 
to know that fellow.’’ He read on down 
the column and was almost convinced 
that there was some great mistake, but 
when he eame to and read the paragraph 


in wholesale and com-' 


it! 


As he|~ 


which contained so many large words a 
different expression came over his face. 
‘‘Alas! alas!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I knew 
that fellow could not conceal his ‘kingly’ 
mode of speech very long." 


When pou are in need 
of Good Pork go to 


DR. NELSON, 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 
kinds of work. 


oS 


7TH. ST. BET. F AND G ST, 


Wie lreadon Everything 
In Our Line, 


And Students cure especially invited 
to visit owr mammoth establishment. 
Anything from a match safe toa 
piano at 


PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE. 


The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 


Support this Journal. It 
is a@ Good Educator. 
ADDRESS, 


WHITE 4,0 BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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FROM BEAVER BRANCH. 


BY DELLA JONES. 


THE students are pleased to welcome 
Mr. Erastus Neilson as a memher of the 
faculty. 


EVERY hour comes to us charged with 
duty; the moment it passes it returns to 
heaven to register how spent. 

ELDER Grd. REYNOLDS is giving a 
course of his excellent lectures to the 
students of the B. B. of the B. Y. A. 


WE would invite disinterested students 
to take an hour’s recreation in the 
physical culture class taught by Miss 
Barinum. 


MASTER of human destinies am I, 

Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps 
wait, 

Cities and fields I walk: I penetrate. 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace—soon or 
late— 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake—if feasting rise before 

I turn away, it is the hour of fate, 

And those who follow me reach every 
state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesi- 
tate, 

Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not, and I return no more. 

dy Fk 


SOME samples of spelling: A Jersey 
City druggist is making a collection of 
the queer orders he receives from people 
sending children to the store for things. 
Here are a few samples of them: ‘This 
child is my little daughter. I send you 
five cents to buy two sitless powders for 
& groan-up adult who is sick.’’ Another 
reads; ‘‘Dear Doctor ples gif bearer 
five cents’ worth of Auntie Toxyne for to 
gargle babi’s throat, and obleage.’’ This 
one puzzled the druggist. ‘‘I have a cute 


pain in my child’s diagram. Please give 
my son something to release it.’’ Another 
anxious mother wrote: ‘*My little baby 
has eat up its father’s parish plaster. 
Send an antidote quick as possible by 
the inclosed little girl.’’ This writer was 
evidently in pain: ‘‘I have a hot time in 
my insides, and which I would like to be 
extinguished. What is good for to ex- 
tinguish it? The enclosed quarter is for 
the price of the extinguisher. Hurry 
pleas.’’— New York Sun. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Books Ruled, Printed and 
Bound to Order any 
Pattern. 


Magazines and all Books Bound 


in First-Class Style. 


F. E. CROUCH, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 


J St., Opposite Post Office. Provo, Utah. 


Every Student 
i\ a Bo Bs 


Should be a Subscriber to the 


WHITE anno BLUE. 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO. 


PAINT, OIL & GLASS, 
HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH. 


BEAVER CITY. UTAH. 
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WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT. 


BY J. R. ANDERSON. 


That our educational systems are in- 
complete without schools in which me- 
chanical arts are taught, is a proposi- 
tion which is being agitated more and 
more by our leading educators. 

The great advancement France has 
made in the lines of art cannot be attri- 
buted to anything else than that her sons 
and daughters have been educated in 
schools of art. Not many centuries ago 
it was only a few of her great and rich 
who could supply the needs of the people 
with some articles of trade in common 
use. 

France has not had the outside re- 
sources of trade with colonies that 
England has had, and for this reason’ 
France has been compelled to direct her 
attention to home industry. Schools of 
art were established, and to-day the most 
thorough artisans in the world are found 
there. The whole world pays tribute to 
her art and taste. The foundation of her 
success was laid when art schools were 
first established. Schools of art now 
exist in nearly all the cities and manu- 
facturing communities. 

An annual importation of three or four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of the 
production of French industrial art into 
this country alone, is evidence that it is 
not the pauper labor of Europe. but 
skilled labor of the highest type that 
affects our industries. 

Then why should we not have more 
places where we can learn to do, instead 
of cramming our minds so full of theories 
and probabilities. We may read or talk 
of the great educational reforms of the 
past, and in comparison with the present 
systems, we exclaim, ‘‘What great ad- 
vancements have been made!’’ True, dear 
reader, but we are as yet only on the 
threshold of reform. One great philoso- 
pher of the present said, ‘‘I trust the 
time is not far distant when our superior 


seats of learning will have attached to 
them mechanical branches, so that per- 
sons who have a mechanical bias ean fol- 
low their inclinations under the instrue- 
tion of the most highly cultivated mecha- 
nicians in the world.”’ 
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ENERGY of mind is the genius of the 
nineteenth century. 

THE Polysophical Society gave a grand 
ball in room D January 27. 

THERE is a great deal of sickness at 
present among the students, but none of 
them are dangerously ill. 

THe library is increasing so rapidly 
that the present room will not conven- 
iently hold the books. The theological 
library 
room B, 

Dr. KARL G. MAESER has been visiting 
us for a number of days. Sunday night, 
January 20, he gave a very instructive 
_and interesting lecture to the students as- 
sembled in college hall. 


It takes money to run a school paper. 
THE WHITE AND BLUEis a school paper, 
therefore it takes money to run THE 
WHITE AND BLUE. Weare in need of 
money to continue our paper, and would 
be very pleased if those students, who 
have not yet paid for their subscriptions, 
would call at the office and do so. 

THE Pedagogical Society meets Friday 
night, February 3. Program: Duet by 
Bert Whittaker and O. A. Kirkham. 
A convention of the sixteenth cen- 
tury educators will be represented by 
students from the classes in pedagogies. 
Each student presumes to be an educator 
of that century, and will bring before the 
convention, his ideas concerning educa- 
tion. The following are the educators: 
Loyola, R. Leo Bird; Frances Bacon, T. 
D. Rees; Montaigne, Miss Clara Hol- 
brook: Luther, Miss Ovena Jorgenson; 
Erasmus, Miss Lizzie Maiben. Piano se- 
lection by Miss Ruby Christensen. 
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TIME MOVES ON. 


THEY’RE queer when we come to reflect 
on them, 

The ways of this world of ours, 

With its thousands of joys and sorrows, 

Its labyrinths of thistles and flowers. 

Old time keeps steadily unrolling 

The scroll on which all must write. 

Nor stop for the bustle of day-time, 

Or the hush of the darkest night. 


*Tis morning, ’tis noon-time, ’tis evening, 
Morn, noon-time and evening again, 
And the interval hours and minutes 

Are full of the deeds of men. 

Deeds of devotion to duty, 

Acts of destruction and crime, 

Then quickly from page the ‘‘ present ’’ 
Transferred to the ‘‘past’’ by time. 


And it all depends on those actions 

What the ‘‘book-keepers’’ put to our 
names, 

Whether 
heaven, 

Or nearer the fumes and flames, 

For the deeds are past undoing 

And amends can but partly be made, 

If we’ve sinned against time though no 
other, 

The penalty must be paid. 


on toward perfection and 


Ah! those hours and minutes that pass us, 
Are priced and the price must be paid, 
Abused they are mortgage and usury 
To a creditor who will not be stayed. 
Let’s heed then these gifts so precious, 
These God-signed drafts on time, 
And use them, as saith the poet, 
To make our lives sublime. 
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